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FINGAL’S CAVE. 


The island of Staffa is a mere mass of lava and basalt. 
The columns of the latter substance, which compose the 
chief part of it, are generally hidden beneath a thin layer 
of soil; but in many places, even of the surface of the is- 
land, they are to be found shooting -out through this ac- 
quired covering; and the ston: is every where come at on 
digging a few feet down. Around almost the whole cir- 
cumference of the island the rock stands bare tothe view. 
The grassy top of the isle seems to be supported nearly all 
round on a range of pillars, in some places indeed so low 
as to be almost on a level with the surface of the water, 
but for the greater part elevated far above it, and in some 
places rising into the air to the lofty height of 150 feet. 
The name of this extraordinary isle, accordingly, describes 
it by its most remarkable feature. Staffais a Norse term, 
meaning staffs or columns. ; 

The highest part of the line of pillars is at the southern 
end of the island ; and it is here that the celebrated natu- 
ral excavation called Fingal’s Cave is situated. Its open- 
ing is very near the south-east corner, and it extends near- 
ly due north. 

The excavation in question, is a vast opening, 42 feet 
in width at the mouth, extending 227 feet in depth, and 
gradually diminishing from nearly 100 to about 50 feet in 
height, supported throughout on both sides by perpendic- 
ular columns of extraordinary regularity. ‘I'he opening 
is surmounted by a noble arch, and from this to the far- 
ther extremity of the cave the roof extends in an unbroken 
surface, composed in some parts of smooth and unvarie- 
gated rock, in others, at the end of pillars stuck together 
in group or bunches, and with the stalagmitic substance 
which fills up the interstices, displaying a species of mo- 
saic work of great regularity and beauty. On the west 
side the wall of pillars is 36 feet in height; but on the 
east, although the roof is of the same elevation, they spring 
from a much higher base, and aze themselves only 18 feet 
in length. Along this side is a narrow footpath, raised 
above the water which covers the floor, along which it is 
possible for an expert climber to make his way to the far- 
ther end of the cave, although the attempt is rather haz- 
ardous. The proper and usual mode of viewing the cave 
is by entering it in a boat; but even this can only be done 
with safety, when the weather is tolerably calm. From 
the opening being so spacious there is abundance of light 
to the extremity; and from the same cause the waves, 
when there is a heavy sea, roll into it with great force. 
Dr. Von Troil, who has given us a description of it in his 
Letters on Iceland, states that, very far in, there is a hole 
in the rock below the water, which makes a singularly 
agreeable sound on the flux and reflux of the tide. It is 
this molodiour murmur of the waters passing into it, which 
has doubtless given origin to its common name of the 
Cave of Music.— Penny Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 


THE BROWN SILK DRESS. 


BY MRS. PHILLIPS. 


“Why, Eliza! what a strange choice for a wedding 
dress! Your other dresses are m very good style, and you 
have a plenty of them, considering the changes in fashion, 
but a brown silk to be married in! whoever heard of such 
4 fancy in a girl of eighteen?” 























“ "Tis true, aunt, that my choice may seem somewhat 
sombre, but you know very well that 1 am about to be- 
come the wife of a poor mechanic, who depends on his 
daily labor for support. As the wife of such a man, I 
must necessarily limit my expenditures to my circum- 
stances, and I have thought it better to purchase some- 
thing that would be useful for some time to come, than to 
consult my appearance as a splendid bride for one short 
evening—especially as I am to see no strangers.” : 

“There is something in that. There is my Maria’s 
wedding drets. She will never wear it again in the world. 
She had a white satin, with a fuce dress*over it. Oh, she 
did look beautifully! I do admire to see a handsome 
bride.” d 

‘Yes, it is.very well for those who can afford it. But 
it would be quite absurd for me to purchase an expensive 
dress for one, or even for a few evenings, when by the ex- 
penditure of half the money, I can procure that which will 
be serviceable for some years. But come, put on your 
bonnet, and step over to our new house. It is all furnish- 
ed, at least, all that is finished; I value it more highly 
than I should, if it were not so near my mother’s.” 

‘There, William has left this small parlor, this sitting- 
room and three chambers, to finish at his leisure, when he 
is out of employment. See how everything is arranged. 
So handy for my work.” 

‘You don’t say you are going to do your own work.” 

‘Certainly Ido. There is only one apprentice, and I 
should think it strange if I could not do it with all ease.” 

“My heart, what strange fancies you have! To be 
sure, it is well enough if you can bring your mind to it, 
but then folks do so differently now-a-days. There is my 
Maria, she has moved into an elegant house, all furnished 
from top to bottom. She keeps a great girl to do the 
work, and a little one to wait and tend. Oh, things do 
go on beautifully, I promise you !” i 

‘‘ Her husband is a young lawyer, is he not—is he 
wealthy *” 

“Oh! heis well off. He does not get much practice 
yet, but I dare say he will in time. Has a thousand dol- 
lars at interest ; besides, Maria never would have married 
a mechanic—their hands get so hard and black, and their 
complexions especially if they are exposed, get so brown ; 
T would not wish to hurt your feelings, but I dothink that 
for the bride’s sake, for the sake of the family, you might 
have made a little different choice.” 

“Oh, aunt, excuse my laughing—I have yet to learn 
that a man’s honest occupation, whether it produces hard 
hands or soft white hands, whether it gives the cheek a 
brown or pale hue; is any disparagement to him. You 
must get acquainted with William, and hear him converse. 
You will not think of his hard hand, and his animated, in- 
telligent countenance, will drive his bronzed skin quite 
out of your head. But ¢ome, you don’t say anything 
about my furniture, and you must see my nice closets.” 

“Oh! your furniture is well enough. The Jess you 
have, the less you will have to take care of.” 

‘Yes, we could not get much furniture. I insisted 
upon William’s taking the money my grandmother left 
me, to pay off a few hundred dollars, which he owed for 
this place, in order to enable us to begin even in the 
world. Weboth have such a horror of debt that we are 
determined never to incur any, if we can possibly help it. 
See what a nice press for bed-clothes this is!” 

“ Why, what a quantity of bed and table linen—it is 


really nice, too, 
declare.’ 
“Yes; I alwzys want en abundance of such things. 
The drawer is filled with towels—this is for my ironing 
cloth and blanket—and this closet contaiis my tin and 
wooden ware,” 

**T declare, Eliza, you are a strange, thoughtful child. 
1 must tell you one thing about Maria that made us have 
a good hearty laugh. ‘The Monday morning after she was 
married, the girl came to ask where the tubs were, and 
don’t you think that child had actually forgotten to buy a 
tub, a clothes line, or pins! She said it never popped 
into her head. But Ja! it wasn’t strange—she had never 
been used to do anything of the kind.” 

‘‘T believe, aunt, that I have shown you all now. We 
will go, if you please. I hope you will not let my brown 
dress, or William’s brown hands frighten you away this 
evening.” 

“Oh, no! But JT must take the stage for Maria early 
in the morning; you must allow me to retire early.” 

* * * * a 


You have more than my Maria has, I 


“What fellows these Yankees are for combining ele- 
gance and usefulness,” said a Sonthern gentleman to him- 
himself, as he stood on the piazza of the hotel in the 
town of. “Sir,” said he, addressing himself to a 
venerable looking man near him, “can you tell me who 
resides in that elegant cottage, where grounds are laid out 
with so much taste?” 

*“Oh! that is Squire Bill Thorndike’s. 
a stranger in these parts not to know him.” 

“T am, sir; and since he seems such a prominent mem- 
ber of society, I should be happy to know something of 
his histery.” 

‘Oh! there is nothing remarkable in it, nothing at all 
sir. His father was a man of great learning, but he near- 
ly ran through a fortune in trying to live in style. He 
died and left three boys. Their mother who went from 
this place, was a woman of strong sense. She sold the 
property, paid off all the debts, and had enough lefi to buy 
that little house to the left. It has but two rooms, and 
there is a garden spot attached to it. Here she put out 
her boys to trades. One to a mason, one to a wheel- 
wright, and this Bill toa carpenter. They were mighty 
smart boys, and settled in distant towns. Bill staid, how- 
ever. Ile married the widow Perry’s daughter. She was 
as smart as a steel-trap. She was a right good scholar, 
and she has made an excellent wife. They have got along 
wonderfully. Everybody wondered how it was. He did 
not make better wages than other men, but somehow, the 
money increased. It was no mystery to me, though, for! 
watched them pretty sharp. You never saw a great dis- 
play of finery—such as laces, and flounces, and furbelows. 
You never saw him before he kept a horse, riding much 
for pleasure. No, they both pulled one way, and took 
their pleasure in being sober, industrious, and useful, and 
now they reap their reward, in being universally respect- 
ed. Why, there ain’t a man that has so much money to 
let as Squire Thorndike, and he is never hard and screw- 
ing about it as some are. He isn’t stingy either. He has 
taken the two children of one Lawyer Willis to bring up, 
and he does as well by them as he does by his own. Law- 
yer Willis’s wife was a kind of cousin to Squire Thorn-- 
dike’s wife. She was a dashy, showy gal. You'd have 
thought the richest folks upon airth were married, when 
they had the knot tied. Poor fellow, he-had a hard time, 
notwithstanding, to support his lady wife in style. He 
took to drink and died. I’ve heard say that she turned up 
her nose at her cousin’s match, but she little thought her 
boys would be glad to go to that same cousin for a home, 
while she would be glad to take up with the little house 
that Squire Thorndike’s mother lived in. 

“Ah! sir,” continued the old man, “this‘is a chanzing 
world ; but to my mind, if folks would only be pradent 
and industrious, and give up hankering after things be- 
yond their means, there would be more real good done ia 
the world, and fewer changes.” —Phila. Courier. 
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History and Biography. 








THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 170.] 
Henry II. surnaMepD PLANTAGENET. 
Crowned A. D. 1154—Died 1189, 
Henry II. was the son of Geoffrey, Ear] of Anjou, and 


Matilda, the daughter Henry I. Henry’s father receiv- 
ed the surname of Plantagenet, on account of a custom 








he had of wearing. a sprig of a plant called genet in his 
hat; and the name descended to his children, This cir- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








cumstance will show our readers the origin of surnames. 
Originally, men had but one name. Then another would 
sometimes be added, on account of some incident in his 
life, or some particular trait in his character. Till, at 
length, the practice of having surnames became general, 
the name descending from the father to the son. 

Henry II. succeeded to the tlirone of England, in the 
year 1154, according to the arrangement which had been 
made with Stephen, before his death, He was already a 
powerful prince. He had married Eleanor, the divorced 
queen of France, by whom he had acquired the territories 
of Poictou and Acquitaine, which she inherited from her 
father. He inherited the Earlship of Anjou, from his own 
father. These, with Normandy, gave him one fifth of the 
territoriss of France. He was a man of great abilities; 
and though not free from the vices common to princes in 
the semi-barbarous age in which he lived; yet, compared 
with his immediate predecessors, his character stands 
high. ‘Though somewhat despotic in his government, he 
was neither cruel nor revengeful. He did more for Eng- 
Jand than any king who ‘had reigned before him. His 
‘first stroke of policy was to humble the Norman barons, 
who were a set of petty tyrants, who lived by oppressing 
and robbing the people. During the reign of Stephen, a 
great proportion of the crown lands had been given to 
these rapacious lords, to keep them quiet. In the treaty 
made between Stephen and Henry, these lands were ail to 
be restored to the crown. Henry exacted the strict fulfil- 
ment of this portion; in which he was sustained by a 
grand council of the Nobles. He put himself at the head 
of an army, and compelled submission, on the part of 
those lords who refused to yield peaceably; in doing 
which, he levelled to the ground, no less than 1100 cas- 
tles, which they had built on the crown lands; and which 
were so many dens of thieves under his predecessors. He 
also drove Malcolm, king of Scots, out of the North of 
England, where he held several counties. He drove away, 
also, the foreign mercenaries, who had come over with his 
mother, in the previous reign. He brought under the 
Welch. He organized a more vigorous government for 
the whole kingdom, bringing all classes in some measure 
under subjection to wholesome laws. He, likewise, add- 
ed Brittany, and several other territories in France, to his 
crown. He likewise rendered himself more independent 
of his nobles, by commuting the services they owed him 
in war, for money, with which he maintained a standing 
army of hired soldiers. 
ries in France, excited the jealousy of Louis, king of 
France, and other petty princes; by whom, with short in- 


tervals, he was kept in a warfare on the continent during 


most of his reign. > 
But, the chief trouble of Henry's reign sprung from his 
own family, and from his bosom friend. Thomas a Beck- 


et was'the son of a merchant of London, of the Saxon 


race. He was born in 1117. He showed extraordinary 
parts, when a boy, and his father gave him a good educa- 
_tion. ‘He became deeply versed in the civil law, and was 
ordained deacon at anearly age. While yet a young man, 
he was employed in some important services by the arch- 
bishop, and succeeded in it so well, that he was soon 
brought into notice. ‘T'wo years after Henry came to the 
throne, he appointed Becket chancellor of the kingdom, 
lavishing favors upon him, and consulting him on all oc- 
casions. 

Becket was an able minister, and his administration 
Was extremely beneficial to the nation. Most of the good 
measures, pursued in the early part of Henry’s reign, are 
supposed to have originated with Becket. Henry wished 
to check the spirit of ecclesiastical encroachment, which 
the Pope and the clergy were pushing forward ; and as 
Becket had, on many occasions shown himself opposed to 
it, he appointed him, much against his will, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which made him Primate of all England. 


From that noment, Becket became an altered man. T ge’ 


‘soldier, statesman, hunter, courtier, man of the world, and 
roan of pleasure, became a rigid monk, renouncing even 
ahe innocent enjoyments of life. He resigned his office 
of chancellor, discarded his former companions and mag- 
nificent attire, put monks and beggars in place of his 
choice cooks and cup-bearers, clothed himself in sack- 
cloth, ate the coarsest food, drank water instead of wine, 
and spent his time in penances, prayers, and works of 
charity. He also set himself steadily to maintain the ex- 
treme views of the church of Rome, in regard to the pre- 
rogations and privileges of the church and clergy, and 
resolutely to resist the efforts of the king to curtail them. 
This could not but make a breach between the two friends. 
After years of fruitless contest between the king and the 
archbishop, which involved Henry in much trouble and 
embarrassment, the archbishop reiusing, in a single in- 
stance, to make the least concession, Becket was assassi- 
nated by several of Henry’s knights, who took advantage 
of a rash expression which he had made, in a moment of 
excitement, to justify them in the deed. The assassina- 
tion proved agreat injury to Henry, as Becket was soon 
canonized as a saint, and his memory revered by the peo- 
ple; and his enemies took advantage of it, to stir up re- 
bellion among his subjects. 

Some time after this, a petty despot in Freland, of the 
name of Dermond McMurrogh, who had been driven from 
his territories, on account of his tyranny and cruelty, ob- 
tained permission from Henry to raise forces in England 
to enable him to subdue his rebellious subjects. Several 
noblemen went over with him; and after much hard fight- 
ing, accompanied with the basest treachery, and the most 
horrid cruelty, they gained possession of most of the coun- 
tty, much of which they laid waste with fire and sword. 


4 


But, the increase of his territo-' 


When the king of England heard of it, he issued his pro- 
clamation, commanding all his subjects in Ireland to re- 
turn home. He afterwards visited Jreland himself, and 
took possession of the territories which his subjects had 
conquered ; and the remaining portions generally submit- 
ted tu him, being glad to put themselves under the protec- 
tion of so powerful a prince. This is the commencement 
of the uniou between England and Ireland. Inthe course 
of the invasion, the Irish clergy met, and expressed their 
opinion that the success of the English nobles against 
them, was owing to their having so long enslaved the Eng- 
lish people who were sold to them; and expressed the 
opinion that, to avert the vengeance of heaven, they should 
immediately liberate all their slaves. Soon after the con- 
quest of Ireland, the king of Scotland made his submis- 
sion to Henry. 

But, the last year of Henry’s reign, were embittered by 
rebellion in his own family. His wife Eleanor, stirred up 
her sons again him. The English barons were restless 
under the strong arm of Henry’s government, which was 
exerted to check their rapacity, and keep them within 
proper bounds. Hence, they were ever ready for revolt. 
The king of France, always jealous of Henry, was ever 
ready to join in any scheme to cripple his rival. By these 
means, he was annoyed with the spirit of revolt, all over 
his kingdom, both in England and on the continent, head- 
ed by his own sons) who were put forward in so unnatural 
a warfare by his enemies. Eleanor, while endeavoring to 
escape to France, was taken and imprisoned, till the death 
of Henry. Henry’s incredible energy, activity, and great 
military skill, enabled him to put down these revolts, with 
surprising rapidity; and many times did his sons submit 
and receive his pardons but no sooner did occasion offer, 
than they were found in arms against him, and sometimes 
at war among themselves.¢The pretexts, which they made, 
to justify such an unnatural warfare, were the murder of 
Becket, and the imprisonment of their mother. These 
were well calculated to work on the popular mind. To 
remove the’prejudice against him, in regard to the death 
of Becket, Henry, returning from the continent to quell a 
formidable rebellion in. England, hastened to Canterbury, 
where was the tomb of Becket, riding all night—and when 
he came in sight of the city, he alighted from his horse, 
threw off his shoes and his royal dress, and walked some 
miles barefoot, entering the city with the blood streaming 
from his feet. When he arrived at the Cathedral, he went 
down into the vault, and threw himself with sobs and tears 
upon the grave of Becket, and there remained with his 
face on the cold ground, in the presence of many people. 
While this was going on, a bishop spoke to the people in 
the Cathedral, declaring that Henry was innocent of the 
murder ; but that he had let fall some hasty words, which 
had been the occasion of it. ‘The king then came into the 
Cathedral, confessed his rashness in speaking as he did, 
and pulling off his upper garments, permitted the bishops 
and priests, about eighty in number, each to give him from 
three to five lashes, on his bare back, with thongs or 
sticks.» He then returned to the vault, and prostrating 
himself by Becket’s tomb, remained there all night. This 
pleased the superstitious people, who, no doubt, thought 
him very pious. 

After this, for a number of years, he was very success- 
ful, in quelling revolt, in all parts:‘of his dominions. But, 
at length, his incessant activity broke down his constitu- 
tion; and his nobles deserting him, and joining the stan- 
dard of revolt, he was obliged to submit to the most hu- 
miliating terms, imposed on him by the king of France, 
and his son Richard. His grief, at the unnatural conduct 
of his sons, hastened his death. In his last moments, as 
his mind wandered, he exclaimed, ‘‘O shame! a conquer- 
ed king! 1 a conquered king! Cursed be the day on 
which [ was born, and cursed of God the children I leave 
behind me!’ He died July 6, 1189. As soon as the 
breath was out of his body, all his ministers, priests, bish- 
ops, and barons, scattered as on the occasion of the death 
of the conqueror; and his attendants stripped his dead 
body, and robbed the apartment of everything valuable. 
It was with difficulty that people could be found to wrap 
the body in a winding sheet, and give it a decent burial. 
And yet Henry had done more for his country than all the 
kings that had reigned since the good king Alfred Such 


is the reward of kings—their children and friends rejoice 
in their death ! N. 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE PROPOSITIONS. 
[conc.upeEp. ] 

As exercise followed exercise at the touch of that study 
card bell, that afternoon, some of the children began to 
fear that their teacher had forgotten-her promise, but they 
were mistaken; about half an hour before it was time to 
dismiss, she called upon them to put away their books 
and when all were ready, she began. ; 

“The proposition which I wished to bring forward this 
afternoon, was this; I have been thinking that if we could 
every day, have a report made out of the transactions of 
the school, on the day preceding, ‘have it written in a book 
provided for the purpose, and read aloud just before going 
home at night, it would be interesting to us all; by the 
transactions of the school, I mean anything that takes 
place in school ; if I read or relate to you a story, if we 
hold an argument, if we take a» walk, if any of the chil- 








dren do wrong, let it be written in the report-book ; and 
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if nothing very particular occurs, you can at least tell the 
subject of the reading lessons, whether the exercises have 
gone well through the day, &c.” 

The deepest interest was pictured on the faces of the 
children, and their favorable reply was prompt and strong 
when the teacher asked them if they liked her proposition. 

“* Well,” continued she, ‘‘ I could send one of you now 
to purchase a book for the purpose; but there is another 
way which I think you would like better; the price of 
the book will be about ninepence ; now to-morrow, let 
each child who would like to do so, and whose parents are 
willing, bring a cent to school; I will also bring a cent; 
if in that way we do not get mongy to buy the book, I wil] 
supply the rest; if we get morethen enough, let it be 
saved against the time when this book will be written 
through, and we want another; how many like the idea?” 

The sound, occasioned by the raisng of so many hands 
at once, resembled the rushing of wings. The teacher 
went on. 

** But I shall not write this report for you, that is, if I 
can find some boy or girl who will do it; now F will give 
you a moment to think of some scholar who will perform 
this office well; after you have thought, you may call 
the name of the person on whom you wish to have 
the office conferred ; please select a scholar who writes a 
pretty good hand, and one who has perfect lessons, for you 
know, a child who has not time to attend to study, has 
not time for the less important exercises.” Several of the 
scholars looked a little sober. 

** And let me caution you in one thing; perhaps some 
of you may be hoping for the office yourselves; now, if 
such should not be chosen, do not allow yourselves to be 
too much disappointed, or to indulge in wrong feelings; 
or you will be like those men whom you have so often 
condemned, who-try to push themselves into office, with- 
out thinking or caring whether they will be best able to 
benefit the public, but looking only for their own interest ; 
besides, we shall take no pleasure in putting our little plan 
into execution, if there are existing among us, feelings of 
jealousy. Well you may nominate.” 

‘* James,” said one, ‘‘ Mary,” said Hatty ; ‘ second the 
motion,” said Eliza; the majority went in favor of Mary. 

‘* Now,” said the teacher, ‘‘ I motion that the one who 
has the report book be called the secretary, and that she 
hold her office one month; how many approves?” it was 
a vote. 

‘**! motion farther, that another officer be chosen, who 
shall be called a treasnrer ; that officer shall be furnished 
with a treasury-box, to receive the money, and it shall de- 
volve upon him, or her, to have charge of the money as 
it is brought in; the treasurer shall hold the office one 
month,” 

‘* Second that motion!” exclaimed three voices at once. 

‘* How many vote in favor of it?” asked the teacher 
smiling; and up went the hands. , 

“* Well, here is a box with my contribution in it; will 
you nominate yonr treasurer?” several were nominated, 
but neither seemed to be the right one, till Hannah’s name 
was called, and she was then quickly voted in. 

The teacher gave her the box, and then led the chil- 
dren in singing their *‘ Home Song,” before dismissing 
them ; quite anumber of little girls waited for the teacher 
that night. 

The next morning, the cents dropped quite fast into the 
box, and in recess the treasurer was despatched for a 
blank book ; the next day the scholars were prepared to 
put away their books a few moments before school was 
done, and listen to the report. ‘The secretary rose and 
read as follows: 

Dec. 10, 1844, 

“‘ This is our first report ; the scholars are very much 
pleased with the new plan, andI think it a good one. 
The school has been well attended all-day—lessons quite 
perfect. Miss G. related another story from the history 
of Mexico; these stories are full of dreadful interest, still, 
I do not like them as well as the stories of our own revo- 
lution. Though the Mexicans exhibited so much fury 
and cruelty towards such of the Spaniards as happened to 
fall into their hands, I still feel inclined, to favor them rath- 
er than Cortez ; he certainly had no right to invade their 
country as he did; our Washington would not have done 
so; I have nottime to write any more.” 

The plan of writing a report was liked so much, that it 
was continued for about a year, when the school closed. 


Mary Ann. 





ORIGINAL, 


THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. X. 


Keepinc a Journa.. 


Visiting not long since in the family of a friend, I ob- 
served a lad—a school boy like many of you—busily 
writing in a Jittle quarto blank book. I ventured to in- 
quire what he was doing so quietly by himself, and Jearn- 
ed that he was making his usual evening entries in his 
journal. When he had finished noting down the occur- 
rences of the day, I obtained from him a further account 
of his journal. It seemed that he had been in the con- 
stant habit for two or-three years of ‘recording the events 
of each day, somewhat minutely, and had already filled 
several volumes with his notes. It was sometimes rather 
tedious, he said, and he was tempted to abandon the prac- 
tice. His parents, however, had encouraged him, and he 
still persevered. As a matter of favor, I was permitted to 
examine these records a little. It was interesting to see 
the improvement made in the penmanship and composi- 
tion ; and even more so, to read some of the notices of 
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rsons and things there made. Nothing seemed to have 
escaped his observation. From the minister to the kitch- 
en girl—from the old family horse, to the chickens in the 
yard, all came in for a share in Berty’s journal. Visits— 
and journeys—sermons and Jectures—sowing and harvest- 
ing—huskings and apple-bees—all found a place. 1 did 
not expect, of course, to find many sage reflections in the 
‘ournal of a mere lad, but was pleased with the natural and 
pusiness like style, in which things were recorded. His 
father informed me that he often had recourse to Berty’s 
record, to learn the date and particulars of some important 
occurrence. ‘Thus the value of his notes was found to be 
considerable even to his father. But how much more 
valuable and interesting must they be tothe lad who made 
them, when in after years he wishes to recall the events | 
of his early life. Will not all my readers whose age and 
attainments are sufficient, ask leave of their parents to keep 
asimilar journal. Jt will improve you in composing, in | 
spelling, in punctuation; in penmanship, all these, if you | 
attend to the exercise with care, and have the assistance 
of some older friend for a while, besides making you more 
observing and correct in your habits. What boy would 
not observe everything of interest to record, and avoid do- 
ing every thing which would be unpleasant to put upon 
his journal? Let every one ask his parents and other 
friends, how much they would give, could they now have 
ahistory of all their past lives, written by themselves. It 
would be very easy for you all to have sucha one. Try 
it, boys, try it. N. 
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THE BECHUANA SHEPHERD BOY. 
BY MR. MOFFAT. 


When this man was a little boy, he was watching sheep 
in a field; so, as we do not know his name, we will call 
him the little shepherd. In the next field was another 
boy, a stranger ; but they soon, as you know children like 
todo, got together to talk, perhaps to play. By and by 
the strange boy took out of the skin bag slung across his 
shoulder a small book, and began to read. Away flew 
the little shepherd, like an arrow from a bow; and when 
his friend called him back, ‘* No,” he said, ‘1 dare not 
come !”” 

“ Why, what are you afraid of 1” 

“ Of that little thing in your hand ; it is a sorcerer.” 

*O, no! it is only a book.” 

“Ah! but I heard you talking to it; it has no ears, 
and no head; and how can it hear, unless it is a sor- 
cerer 1” 

“] was not talking; I was reading,” said the stranger. 

But our little boy did not know what reading was; and 
far away he kept, at the very corner of the tield, while 
his friend tried to explain. At last, having laid the book 
on an ant hill, at a distance, he persuaded the little shep- 
herd to sit down by his side and listen. 

“ Now,” he said, “the little black marks you saw are 
seeds ;’? he meant the letters; ‘‘ eachi seed. has a different 
sound; and we string a few of these seeds together, like 
beads of different colors, and they make words; and tell 
us stories and other things we like to know; let me show 
you how.” Te 

So the little coward consented ; but he kept his bright 
black eye sharply fixed on the book, lest it should do him 
any mischief. : 

Then the other boy read the story in J.uke, about the 
star and the Babe of Bethlehem, and the listener forgot his 
fear in his delight. ‘* What a wonderful baby that must 
have been,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that the shepherds should 
leave their flocks to seek him, and that his father and 
mother should take such care about him!” Ah! he knew 
that the Bechuanas cared more for their sheep than their 
children, and that even parents there often throw away 
their babes to the lions and hyenas! ‘‘ Where is that ba- 
by now?’ he asked; ‘‘ can 1 see him 2?” 

“©,” said the reader, ‘‘ he is at the Kuruman,” the 
mission station. ‘1 never saw him; but J know he is 
there; for they talk to him, and sing to him; I have 
heard them.” 

The little shepherd thought awhile, and then ke too left 
his focks and herds fo seek the infant Saviour. No star 
thone to guide his way ; but God, who has said, *‘ They 
who seek me early shall find me,” led him safely on his 
long, Ing journey, to the Kuruman, He got there on a 
Saturday night, and a kind Christian woman in the vil- 
lage took him in, and gave him food. , religion teaches 
usto be kind! The next morning he heard a strange 
sound“ ting, ting, ting,” of the bell. He knew not 
what it meant; for the heathen children know no Sab- 
bath; their life is one long, dreary week, and the day of 
their death is the Saturday night. He saw that the 
People gathered up their books, and hurried away, and he 
thought they must be going toeat; what else should make 
them in such haste? The afternoon brought the same 
sound, and away went the people and the books ; and this 
time our little boy followed. ‘I‘hey entered a chapel, and 
in he went too; and there stood the missionary with an 
open book before him. The child was not afraid now, 
but listened while the people sung a hymn; and O, he 
thought the voice of praise was very sweet! it was the 
first time he had heard it. Then the missionary read; 
and, strange to say, he chose that very same chapter in 
Luke. ‘The boy looked round for this Babe of Bethle- 
hem. One of Mr. Moffat’s children was there,—a white 
Shild, the first he had ever seen. ‘O surely,” he thought, 








| child of God. No wonder, then, he loved his Bible. 





“that must be this wonderful baby!” You could have 
told him better, could you not? But still he was not sat- 
isfied ; and he went with his tale to the kind old woman ; 
she knew what he wanted, and led him to the missionary, 
who told him the wonderful story of a Saviour’s love ; how 


“He that was a King above, 
Left his kingdom for a grave, 
Out‘of pity and of love, 
That the guilty he might save ; 
Down to this sad world he flew, 
For such little ones as you.” 


The child listened, and God the Spirit opened his heart 
to receive that gentle Saviour, and he became indeed a 


{S. S Advocate. 
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ted into heaven. Will you not leave it off, papa, and 
come to. dear Ralphy? He then was raised up in the bed, 
and leaning his dear little head upon his mother’s breast, 
begged her to put on her shawl and hat, saying, ‘‘ Mama, 
I want you to go along with me.” 

“*Where are you going, my dear,” 
mother. 

‘* Fo heaven, to the dear Saviour,” he replied. 

He then bid them sing his favorite hymn— 

“Day of judgment, day of wonders,” &c. 

Then bid his mother hurry and put her shaw! and hat on, 
saying— 

“They are in a hurry, mama.” 

“* Who, my dear ?”’ asked his weeping mother. 

“The angels of God ; they are waiting to carry me to 
the dear Saviour.” 

‘* Where are they, my dear boy ?” 

“There, mama, pointing with his finger to the corner 
ofthe room. ‘There they are behind the table. Oh! 
| mama, lay me down.” 


asked his pious 








FASCINATION OF SERPENTS. 


“The rattlesnake seldom, if ever, climbs up a tree. 


He is frequently, however, found about their roots, espe- ; 


cially in wet situations. It is said that it is often seen, 
curled round a tree, darting terrible glances at a squirrel, 
which after some time is so much influenced by those 


glances, or some subtle emanation from the body of the ‘ 
serpent, that the poor animal falls into the jaws of its ene- : 
Is the animal’s fear and distress a matter of any | 


my. 
wonder? Nature has taught different animals what ani- 
mals are their enemies; and as the rattlesnake occasion- 


ally devours birds and squirrels, to these animals he must — 
Sometimes the squirrel ; 


necessarily be an object of fear. 
drives away the serpent, but occasionally approaching too 
near his enemy, he is bitten or immediately devoured. 
These hostilities, however, are not common. 

In almost every instance I have found that the supposed 
fascinating faculty of the serpent was exerted upon the 
birds at the particular season of their laying their eggs, or 
of their hatching, or of their rearing their young, still ten- 
der and defenceless I now began to suspect, that the 
cries and fears of birds supposed to be fascinated, origi- 
nated in an endeavor to protect their nest or young. My 
inquiries have convinced me that this is the case. 

I have already observed, that the rattle-snake does not 
climb up trees; but the black snake and some other spe- 
cies of coluber do. When impelled by hunger, and inca- 
pable of satisfying it by the capture of animals on the 
ground, they begin to glide up trees or bushes, upon 
which a bird has its nest. The bird is not ignorant of 
the serpent’s object. She leaves her nest, whether it con- 
tains eggs or young ones, and endeavors to oppose the 
reptile’s progress. In doing this, she is actuated by the 
strength of her instinctive attachment to her eggs, or of 
affection to her young. Her cry is melancholy, her mo- 
tions are tremulous. She exposes herself to the most im- 
minent danger. Sometimes she approaches so near the 
reptile that he seizes her as his prey. But this is far from 
being universally the case. Often she compels the ser- 
pent to leave the tree, and then returns to her nest. 

[Penny Magazine. 








Obituary. 
LITTLE RALPH. 


If you think the following worth an insertion in your 
valuable paper for our young friends, you are at liberty :o 
use it as the result of parental religious instruction and 
Sabbath School effort. 

Little Ralph K , with his two little sisters, were 
constant attendants at the Sabbath School ; though they 
had two miles to go, over a long, dreary, bleak mountain, 
no weather could detain them at home; till, at length, 
little Ralph caught a severe cold, which settled upon his 
lungs, and produced a pulmonary affection, which ended 
in his death; and when the final period drew near, the 
dear little boy called all the family together, and gave 
them his dying charge. First to his dear sister; he charg- 
ed her to meet him in Heaven. Then, turning to his 
father, he fastened his penetrating, anxious eye upon his, | 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, father, except you leave off getting tipsy, 
you will never come to heaven, to dear Ralphy. My 











His mother laid him down in the bed, and without a 
struggle or a sigh, the sainted spirit was taken by God’s 


kingdom of heaven,” aged five years only. 
Go, thou chernb spirit, once my little cousin here on 


} 
} host to the arms of that Saviour who said, “ of such is the 
i 
} 
| 


; earth, but now a spirit around the throne in Heaven. 


[Methodist Protestant. 
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SLEIGH RIDE. 


It was a cold day in winter when Fanny and Helen G. 
went to take a sleigh ride. These two girls were sisters 
of nearly the same age; they went to school together, and 
' dressed exactly alike, so that they were often mistaken for 
‘ twins. Their father had a good sleigh, a noble span of 
' horses, and an excellent driver. He was very kind, and 
, loved dearly to make his children happy. On Saturda 
‘ afternoons he would often say to them—‘“ Well, children, 
: I suppose you have studied hard all the week, would you 
' like to take a ride to-day?” “Oh, yes, pa, may we go?” 
‘and without waiting for an answer, they would run for 
: their hoods, muffs and cloaks, and by the time the horses 
were at the door, they were ready to start. ‘‘ How long 
may we be gone?’ ‘‘ Who shall we take with us?” 
“‘ Suppose we take cousin C. and Kitty A. they love dear- 
ly to ride, and are always so good natured and pleasant.” 
“* But where shall we go, mother?” ‘The mother of these 
little girls was a very benevolent woman; she visited the 
poor a great deal, and was so kind to them, that they 
thought “‘ everything of her.” She wished to teach the 
children to be useful, at the same time that they were try- 
ing to be happy. When they went to ride, she would 
send a basket of provisions to some poor family, or a little 
' currant jelly to a sick person. Sometimes the girls would 
take tracts to distribute on the road. Jack, the driver, © 
* was a good natured colored man, who had lived in the 


‘ family several years, and he used to call these little excur- 


sions the missionary rides. Well, this sleigh ride that I 
am telling you about, was one of the missionary rides. 
The good mother gave the children a basket of provisions 
to take to an Irish woman who had lived out in the woods, 
and who was poor and had not much of anything, except 
a plenty of children. You know that I have often told 
+ you, that the best way to be happy is to be useful to oth- 
ers; and I am sure a happier set of beings you will sel- 
dom see, than these little girls on their way to the poor 
woman. The sun was shining brightly, and it made the 
snow sparkle and glisten. Jack was very proud of his 
driving, and he would crack his whip, and the bonnie bay 
horses would spring forward, and make the sleigh bells 
jingle most merrily. On they went laughing and talking, 
and sometimes singing, till they reached the place where 
they were to stop. They had to walk up a steep hill to a 
little brown house, where Bessie McClure lived. So the 
hurried on, and Jack followed with the basket. A kn 
at the door was generally answered by a kind ‘* come in;” 
but at this time a rough, surly voice was heard, and the 
girls kept close to Jack, and looked up in his face to see 
if he was afraid of anything. So the girls went in, and 
Bessie was very glad to see them. 

The surly voice was from her husband, who was across 
man and a drunkard, and this was the reason, why they, 
were so miserably poor. Bessie was a Christian; and an 
was socheerful and thankful, and talked so beautiful y 
about trusting in God, who “ feeds the young ravens when 
they cry unto him,” that the girls loved to visit her. Het 
little room had net much furniture in it; but there was 
one comfort, they lived in the woods, and could have a 
bright fire. Right in the middle of the room stood a cr’ 
dle, with a fat, rosy-cheeked; laughing little baby in it. 
Among other things that the girls had brought, were some 
Spitzenberg and pippin apples. How the children’s eyes 
sparkled when they saw them; and the baby held out hie. 
little hand, and when they gave him a red apple, he Jaugh- 
ed and crowed as merrily as if he had been a young 
prince. 

But I must tell you more about Bessie’s husband. 
Though he drank too much, he was not yet so low but 
that he occasionally felt that he was making a beast of 
himself. 

He was a stout and strong man, and he knew if he 
would only be steady he could make a good ‘living, aid’ 
take first rate care of his family. Sometimes he’ wouléd® 





teacher, William M. says, nodrunkard can ever be admit- 


resolve never to drink another drop of liquor, and then for 
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a little while everything would go on nicely, and they 
would all be so happy. In a short time he would break 
his resolution, and be worse than ever. And when any 
friend sent Bessie some provisicns, it would make him so 
angry that he would be perfectly furious. Now I want 
every one of my young readers to resolve never to érink 
liquor of any kind, not even a glass of Champagne. A 
drunkard is of all beings the most degraded. When peo- 
ple first begin to drink, they never mean to be drunkards. 
Let me assure you, there is no safety for any one, except 
in total abstinence from all that can intozicate. 

The girls felt rather sad after they had visited Bessie. 
But when they were in the sleigh, the horses bounded for- 
ward, the bells commenced their merry music, and in a 
little time they were full of glee. Ad how pleasant eve- 
rything looked when they got home again. There was a 
bright, cheerful fire, and on the tea table some hot buck- 
wheat cakes, for the girls were so fond of cakes, that their 
mother would often have them for tea. Their visits to the 
poor did them a great deal of good. I hope they were 
truly thankful to their Heavenly Father for all their com- 
forts ; and they determined not to spend all their money 
for toys and candy, but to keep it for some useful purpose. 
To be sure, candy tastes very good, but sixpence worth 
does not last long, and a sixpence will buy two loaves of 
bread. I wish sometime this winter you would deny your- 
self the candy, and buy two of those beautiful white 
loaves ; and if you do not know who to give them to, ask 
some of the Martha Washingtonian ladies. I want youto 
know the luxury of doing good, Try it, and if you live 
till you are 50 years old, you will never regret it. 

[Cleveland Herald. 
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EDWARD ON BOARD THE STEAMBOAT. 


Edward was delighted with everything he saw on the banks 
of the river, as the boat moved swiftly along in her course to- 
wards Albany, and it was not till some hours had elapsed, that 
he found time to give much attention to his fellow passengers. 
He then thought he would see if he could find any acquaintances 
on board. He did not succeed in finding any, which was not 
much to be wondered at. Having taken a survey of the cabin 
passengers, he asked his father to take him to the forward deck. 
There he found several German families, who had just come 
over the oeean, and were seeking homes in the far west. They 
“were poor. Their clothing was of the coarsest kind, and a few 
rough chests contained all their property. There were seven or 
eight children belonging to the different families. These sat 
together on the deck, while their parents sat on their chests, and 
smoked their short pipes. Edward was a good deal amused in 
seeing them light each other’s pipes. It brought their faces so 
near together, that they were obliged to turn their noses 
one side. 

The children did not laugh and play, as children commonly 
do when they are together. ‘I'hey felt that they were in a 
strange place, and appeared as though they were not sure they 
had any right to be there. Edward asked one of the boys who 
was about his age, where he came from. The boy stared at 
him, and made no reply. “He probably does not understand 
English,” said Mr. Merwin. 

“I don’t see how they can get along in this country without 
speaking English,” said Edward. 

“They will learn the language soon; in the meantime they 
can talk German with their parents.” - 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

“I wish to retarn to your mother, my son.” 

“Can’t you leave me here alone? I wish to see them more.” 

“I will take you on the deck above them, and leave you for a 
while. You can see them from that place, as well as if you 
were here.” 

“Very well, sir, as I cannot talk with them, it will do just as 
well to see them a little further off.” 

Mr. Merwin took Edward and gave him a seat on the upper 
deck, near the wheel house. From that point he could look 
down upon the object of his curiosity. He watched them si- 
lently for a long time, and what were the nature of his thoughts 
does not appear. At length a gentleman came where he was, 
and after standing by his side for a moment, said, “ Don’t you 
wish you were one of those fat fellows,” meaning the German 
children. : 

“ No, sir,” said Edward, “for 1 think i am a great deal hap- 
pier than they are.” 

“ They are as happy as pigs,” said the gentleman. 

Edward did not know how happy pigs were, and the gentle- 
man did not seem disposed to inform him, for he walked away as 
soon as he had made the remark. 

Edward epent some time in comparing his condition with that 
of the poor children before him. He had a happy home—they, 
as yet, had no home. His parents were able to take care of him, 
and contribute to his happiness. Their parents were poor, appa- 
rently ignorant, and perhaps vicious. He was capable of deriv- 
ing great enjoyment from the scenery and novel objects around 

him. ‘They did not seem to notice them, and of course could 
not derive any pleasure from them. His heart began to swell 
with gratitude to God, who had made him to differ, and with 
pity towards the young strangers. He was not content with 
pitying them. He thought he would see if he could not do 
something for them. He remembered his mother had given him 
a large paper of candy to eat on the way, and to carry into the 


country with him. He immediately went to her. “ Mother, 
will you please let me have my candy ?” 

_“T wouldn’t begin to eat it so soon. I'll give you a small 
piece.” 

“ Won't you please to let me have it all.” 

“ What do you want to do with it ” 

“T wish to show it to the poor German children yonder.” 

“Do you wish to show them that you are better off than they 
are, and make them feel envious.” 

“ No, ma’am, I wish to give it to them, they look so lonesome 
and unhappy.” 

Mrs. Merwin gave Edward the candy, and he set down and 
divided it into as marty portions as there were children, Hav- 
ing put each in a separate paper, he asked his futher to take him 
to the forward deck again. He did so, and Edward gave each 
of the children a part of the candy, reserving only a small piece 
for himself. They did not seem to know what it was. They 
seemed to admire its color, and at length, one of them puta 
piece to his mouth. He then said something in German to the 
rest, and they began to eat theirs. They then began to smile, 
and to talk to one another, and to cast kind glances towards Ed- 
ward. After enjoying their happiness for a few minutes, he 
went back to his mother.” 

“Ts all gone?” said she. 

“ Yes, ma’am, all gone.” 

“ Are you not sory ?” 

“ No, ma’am, 1 wished you could see how happy it made 
them.” At this moment the bell rang for dinner. | dele 
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GENERAL JACKSON. 


A letter from Washington city, dated Feb, 12, 1847, says: “I 
now relate an anecdote of General Jackson, communicated to 
me by Mrs. Polk, at a recent interview. ‘There is no denying that 
the General was a duellist: that he was so educated, and so 
practised. At a period of his life quite anterior to his elevation 
to civic honors, he happened to be at church one Sunday, when 
Rev. Dr. H » preached a very pointed sermon on the prac- 
tice of duelling. Kvery body. was making the application to 
Gen. J. and the good friends of the church were trembling not 
only for the preacher, but Jest the old Hero should be sv otfend- 
ed as never to “darken their doors again.” ‘The sermon, de- 
livered by a faithful and conscientious preacher, as the messen- 
ger of God, not, particularly solicitous about individual hearers, 
but resolved to strike boldly at a prevalent and damning sin, left 
a strong, and if I may so say, a tremulous impression. All were 
eager to know, as they had been hearing fur the General, how 
he had received it. Now, whether he had been hearing for him- 
self or for duellists in general, the result was, he was so much 
pleased with the fidelity of the man of God, that on Monday 
morning he sent an order to the tailor to fit Dr. H with a 
new suit of clothes. Mrs, P. assured me the anecdote was au- 
thentic, and it is in keeping with the whole deportment of that 
strange man towards the ministers of the gospel. He seemed 
to have a sympathy with intrepidity, wherever he found it, wheth- 
er in the field, the forum, or the pulpit. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


The following truthful and beautiful paragraphs we extract 
from an exchange. ‘The author is not given: 

A —s and obedient daughter always makes a devoted and 
faithful wife. Let no man, as he values his own happiness, mar- 
ry a woman of an unfilial nature. In spite of the guile of Iago, 
there was much wisdom in his remark to Othello, when exciting 
the Moor to suspicion of Desdemona’s integrity, “She has de- 
ceived her father, and may thee !” 

There is no trait of endearment more pleasant than the con- 
fiding tenderness of a young maiden, in the care and vigilance 
of her mother. If she be an only child, the pleasure with which 
we contemplate her silent and cheerful acquiescence in every 
maternal dictate, is greatly enhanced. When the sentiment of 
love is first awakened in the heart of such a one, it seems rather 
to deepen than to divert the stream of her filial affection. No 
man should be so seltish or so unwise as to desire the lessening 
of the pure and holy obedience, which is the best assurance of 
his own enduring felicity. Happy is he who has won for him- 
self the fond love of a young creature, whose life has been 
guarded by a mother’s prayers, and into whose spirit the gentle 
influences of a mother’s mind have descended, like dews intothe 
— of a flower, which might else have faded in the morning 
of life. 














THE TWO LITTLE LAMBS. 


Mary Lee is a kind little girl. She loves everything, and 
when she sees any creature hurt, it makes her cry. When Ma- 
ry was a babe just big enough to sit on the fioor alone, her 
father brought her a lamb. At first, she did not like the looks 
of the wool. She was afraid to put her fingers on the lamb. 
The little lamb said, “Baa! Baa!” and Mary cried. She did 
not know that was the way little lambs talk. But very soon Ma- 
ry loved the lamb. 

When her brother George asked her, “ What is little Mary ?” 
she would say, “ Ma-wee is mother’s pet lamb.” And when he 
asked her, “ What is the lamb” she would say, “The lamb is 
Ma-wee’s friend.” 

Every night the lamb stood beside her, when she ate her 
bread and milk; and she fed him inher little apron. Some- 
times when she drew her little cart about the room, the lamb ran 
after her; and oh, how Mary would clap her hands and laugh. 
Nancy, the nurse, would laugh too; for she loved little Mary, 
and was pleased to see her happy. 





THE PURE IN HEART. 


A gentleman in one of his visits among the poor, met with one 
of his Sabbath School scholars, a little girl not six years old, 
who had just begun to read the New Testament. ‘This child 
being fond of singing, was anxious to possess one of the school 
hymn books, which the gentleman kindly promised her, on con- 
dition that she would learn to read the fifth and sixth chapters 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, within the space of a fortnight. The 





little girl immediately undertook this task, and having brought 





——— 


her two chapters to the gentleman, began to read; but when sh 
finished the first twelve verses, he caused her to stop, in ord ; 
to inquire of her which of the qualities described in the beat. 
tudes she should desire most to possess. She paused a litt 
while, and then replied, with a modest smile, “I would rather be 
pure in heart.” 

The gentleman asked her wherefore she should chose thi 
blessed quality above all the rest. In reply to which she vn 
sg to cee * ps ah had a pure heart, [ should 
then possess ail] the other good qualities spoken of in thi 
ter.”— Zion’s Advocate. wes ” — ~ 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


On the last trip upward of the steamer Prairie Bird, a passen, 
ger named James Sterling, on his way home from a trip to New 
Orleans with produce, fell from the boat in the night, and Was 
drowned. The incident occurred this side of Marietta, and th 
next day the boat reached the landing, where he resided. When 
the boat stopped, (being unable to reach the shore,) his wife 
came to the door of the house on the bank with three little chil. 
dren. The children came down and received his trunk from the 
yawl, together with a note from the captain announcing hig 
death. They were unconscious of it, and would be until the in- 
telligence could be given them by the mother, and we are in 
formed that there was scarcely & dry eye on the boat, ag the 
three merry little prattlers walked up the bank with the trunk 
unconscious that they were fatherless.— Wheeling Times. ; 
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Apvice.—Teach your children to respect the aged, to feel for 
the oppressed, and to sympathise with the suffering. 


. Poetry. 
GIVE ME THREE GRAINS OF CORN, MOTHER. 


BY MRS. A. M. EDMOND—BROOKLINE. 

[The above words were the last request of an Irish lad to his 
mother, as he was dying from starvation. She found three 
grains in a corner of his ragged jacket, and gave them to him, 
It was all she had; the whole family were perishing from 
famine.]} 


Give me three grains of corn, mother, 
Only three grains of corn, 

It will keep the little lite I have 
Till the coming of the morn. 

I am dying of hunger and cold, mother, 
Dying of hunger and cold, 

And haif the agony of such a death, 
My lips have never told. 


It has gnawed like a wolf at my heart, mo 
A wolf that is fierce for blocd, ene 
All the livelong day, and the night beside, 
Gnawing for lack of food. 
I dreamed of bread in my sleep, mother, 
And the sight was heaven to see; 
I woke with an eager famishing lip, 
But you had no bread for me. 


How could I look to you, mother, 
How could I look to you, 

For bread to give to your starving boy, 
When you were starving, too? 

For I read the famine in yonr cheek 
And in your eye so wild, 

And I felt it in your bony hand 
As you laid it on your child. 


The Queen has lands and gold, mother, 
wna Queen vn lands and gold; 
ile you are forced to your empty b 

A skeleton babe to hold ~<a 
A babe that is dying of want, mothe, 

As I am dying now, 
With a ghastly look in its sunken eye, 

And famine upon its brow. 


What has poor Ireland done, mother, 
What has poor Ireland done, 

That the world looks on and sees us starve, 
Perishing one by one. 

Do the men of England care not, mother, 
The great men and the high, 

For the suffering sons of Erin’s Isle, 
Whether they live or die ? 


There is many a brave heart here, mother, 
Dying of want and cold, 
While only across the channel, mother, 
Are many that roll in gold. 
There are rich and proud men, there, mother, 
io bf — — to — 
nd the bread they fling to their do i 
Would give me life and you! | vila 


Come nearer to my side, mother, 
Come nearer to my side, 

And hold me fondly as you held 
My father when he died. 

Quick, for I cannot see you, mother, 
My breath is almost gone, 

Mother! dear mother! ere I die, 
Give me three grains of corn! 








—— 











[Traveller,, 
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WHAT'S IN A SMILE? 


What's in a smile ?—ah, much I find, 
A smile can soothe, or pain the mind: 
A smile’s an index of the soul : 

Try then thy muscles to control. 


The smile of scorn—I’ve felt its power; 
What is there harder to endure , " 
I’ve read it in the maiden’s face, 

The scornful smile my eve can trace. 


The smile of hate—that I can bear; 
For smiles of foes, I do not care ; 

The smile of pride, my spirit grieves, 
The smile of love, my heart relieves. 
There’s meaning always in a smile: 
The trusting heart it may beguile ; 
Love, hate, contempt, or pride, I trace, 
“ Fair lady,” in thy smiling face. 


(Trove 
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